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The murder of his mistress, Anastasia Minkin, by the exasperated serfs of Gruzino in September, 1825, was followed by bloody repressions typical of the man to whom Alexander had entrusted the fate of thousands of helpless military colonists. However, other aspects of the character of Arakcheev, which have been brought forth in more recent studies, help to explain the association between the pupil of La Harpe and the universally hated master of Gruzino. Strange as this may appear at first sight, the two men had many interests in common. They were both devotees of formal external order and took particular delight in the precise maneuvering of army units and in the thorough discipline obtained by incessant drilling. Regimentation on the Prussian model, so dear to Alexander, was enforced by Arakcheev not only in the army and in military colonies but even at Gruzino, where peasant cottages of the same pattern were neatly placed at regular intervals. Symmetry, order, cleanliness, and precision were in evidence everywhere. Pigs, which traditionally enjoy the free run of Russian villages, were rigorously excluded from the streets of Gruzino. Religiosity was undoubtedly another important link between the emperor and his minister. Like Alexander, Arakcheev was deeply religious, although he never shared the mystical leanings of the tsar and patiently worked for the elimination of the unorthodox influence of Golitsin, Kriidener, and the Bible Society.
For all his distasteful peculiarities, Arakcheev was an administrator of no mean ability. His reform of the artillery is held by military experts to have been successful and to have added to the fighting power of the army. His annotations on state papers disclose, according to Kizevetter, a keen practical mind, a desire to safeguard the public purse from spoliation and unnecessary expenditure, to champion the interests of the poor and especially to protect the serfs against excessive exactions of their lords, as well as to prevent abuses in the administration of justice. The executioner of Gruzino and the iron-handed administrator of military colonies pleaded at times for clemency and the mitigation of unduly severe sentences. These traits could not fail to appeal to the better side of Alexander's nature, even though it is probable that some of the more humane recommendations of Arakcheev were inspired by considerations of a not very high order.
Arakcheev, moreover, succeeded in firmly convincing the emperor of his unwavering devotion. He incessantly impressed upon his imperial master that he had no other interest and desire in life than to